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Introduction 


The  Faculty  Working  Group  in  Southern  Studies  at  the  University 
of  North  Caroiina  at  Chapel  Hill  draws  on  and  revitalizes  a  tradi- 
tion in  Southern  studies  sustained  for  a  half -century.  This  reputa- 
tion stems  from  Howard  Odum  and  the  Institute  for  Research  in 
Social  Science  (the  present  home  of  the  Working  Group);  distin- 
guished faculty  in  the  Departments  of  History,  English,  and 
Folklore;  one  of  the  finest  library  collections  in  the  nation  (the 
Southern  Historical  Collection);  the  Southern  Oral  History  Pro- 
gram; the  premier  archaeological  collection  in  Southeastern 
prehistory;  and  such  other  notable  resources  as  the  Southern 
Fdklife  Coliection.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  endeavors  are 
not  simply  past  and  archive-oriented.  Many  have  strong  contem- 
porary and  policy-oriented  components,  as  has  always  been  true 
of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science. 

An  indication  of  the  potential  for  the  interdisciplinary  cooperation 
already  in  place  is  the  response  to  our  call  for  a  Working  Group. 
Some  fifty  faculty  and  staff  attended  our  organizational  meeting, 
and  others  have  participated  from  time  to  time  as  well.  Subcom- 
mittees to  plan  cooperative  research  and  curricula  are  now  meet- 
ing, and  we  hold  regular  colloquia  in  which  researchers  share 
their  work.  Historians,  sociologists,  anthropologists,  ar- 
chaeologists, political  scientists,  folklorists,  epidemiologists, 
literary  scholars,  librarians,  and  others  participate.  Members'  in- 
terests range  from  prehistory  to  the  contemporary  South,  in  its 
social,  economic,  political,  cultural,  and  ecological  aspects. 

This  Report  is  designed  to  communicate,  bridge,  and  further 
these  interests,  first,  by  helping  faculty  keep  in  touch  with  each 
other  and  the  scholars  who  use  the  splendid  research  collections 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  second,  by  help- 
ing the  Southern  Historical  and  Folklife  Collections  and  other  re- 
search centers  on  campus  report  In  a  timely  manner  on  new 
research  opportunities  and  developments. 
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The  fall  1990  issue  of  this  Report  will  include  an  update  to  the 
directory  of  Southern  studies  research  in  the  University  as  well  as 
a  partial  directory  of  research  interests  being  pursued  at  the 
University  by  outside  scholars.  You  are  invited  to  contribute  by 
writing  David  Moltke-Hansen  at  the  Southern  Historical  and 
Folklife  Collections.  We  also  want  your  comments  on  how  to 
make  this  Report  more  valuable. 


Thank  you. 
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Chapel  Hiirs  Southern  Studies  Heritage: 
A  Symposium 


In  the  fall  of  1989,  faculty  from  across  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  joined  together  to  form  a  Faculty  Working 
Group  In  Southern  Studies.  The  idea  was  to  share  perspectives 
and  interests  across  departmental  and  disciplinary  lines.  To  set 
the  stage  and  at  the  same  time  tap  the  diversity  and  depth  of  the 
University's  Southernists,  more  than  eighty  strong,  the  group 
devoted  its  first  programs,  following  its  organizational  meeting,  to 
two  symposia.  The  first  reviewed  the  history  of  Southern  studies 
at  the  University,  a  pioneering  center.  That  symposium  is 
abstracted  here.  The  introducer,  James  Peacock,  Is  Kenan 
Professor  of  Anthropology  at  the  University,  a  student  not  only  of 
Moslem  fundamentalism  on  Java  but  of  Primitive  Baptists  and 
Pentecostals  In  North  Carolina. 


James  Peacock: 

I  don't  really  need  to  introduce  the  eminent  panelists,  but  I  will 
briefly.  Matthew  Hodgson  Is  director  of  UNC  Press,  George  Tin- 
dall  Is  Kenan  professor  of  history,  Bert  Kaplan  is  professor  of 
epidemiology,  and  John  Reed  Is  professor  of  sociology  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  for  Research  In  Social  Science.  We  have  asked 
them  to  reflect  for  about  ten  minutes  or  so  each  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  Southem  Studies  at  Chapel  Hill.  We  are  going  to  start  with 
John. 


John  Reed: 

The  story  of  UNC's  role  in  the  sociological  study  of  the  South  is 
very  largely  the  story  of  Howard  W.  Odum  and  his  students. 
Odum  did  not,  however,  establish  social  research  here  in  a 
vacuum.  Before  he  came  to  UNC  there  was  a  tradition  and  a 
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department  of  "rural  social  economics,"  devoted  to  studies  in  - 
and  to  some  degree  of  -  the  South.  (One  of  the  scholars  briefly 
Involved  in  that  effort  was  Edgar  Thompson,  who  subsequently 
moved  on  to  Duke.) 

Odum  came  to  UNC  from  Emory  in  1920  to  become  the  director 
of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  and  chairman  of  the  new  sociol- 
ogy department.  Odum  himself  had  two  doctoral  degrees,  one 
from  Clark  in  psychology  and  one  from  Columbia  in  sociology. 
Both  of  his  dissertations  dealt  with  black  folk  culture,  and  he  and 
Guy  Johnson  were  pioneers  in  the  collection  of  black  folk  music. 
In  1922  Odum  founded  Social  Forces,  originally  a  journal  about 
the  South  and  the  contributions  of  the  social  sciences  to  the 
study  and  solution  of  the  region's  problems.  In  1924  Odum  estab- 
lished the  institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  to  address  the 
South's  problems  and  to  train  students  in  the  social  sciences. 
Many  of  his  students  went  on  to  distinguished  careers. 

Over  time,  however,  Odum's  department,  journal,  and  research 
institute  were  increasingly  assimilated  to  national  —  indeed  inter- 
national -  models  of  sociological  scholarship  and  lost  their 
regional  focus.  After  Odum's  death,  in  1954,  little  of  their  original 
emphasis  remained,  although  some  fossil  remains  still  serve  to 
remind  us  of  the  golden  age  -  roughly,  1925-45. 


George  Tindall: 

President  Harry  Woodburn  Chase's  Inaugural  address  in  1920  set 
forth  an  agenda  that  foretokened  the  University's  emergence 
during  the  interwar  years.  New  Englander  Chase  called  on  the 
university  to  broaden  its  horizons  from  the  state  to  the  entire 
South,  in  which  were  "now  at  work  those  great  creative  impulses 
that  have  made  America  possible." 

Certainly  in  Chapel  Hill  such  impulses  were  loosed  in  the  years  of 
expansion  that  followed.  A  climate  of  creativity  prevailed,  espe- 
cially around  the  Carolina  Playmakers,  the  University  Press,  and 
the  new  sociological  empire  of  Howard  Odum.  All  of  these 
focused  on  Southern  themes,  and  new  departments  or  schools  of 
business  administration,  public  welfare,  sociology,  and  library 
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science  envisioned  a  mission  of  service  to  tlie  South. 

Historian  Roulhac  Hamilton,  wlio  had  for  years  gathered  Southern 
manuscripts  at  much  personal  cost  in  time  and  travel,  founded 
the  Southern  Historical  Collection  in  1930.  Foll<lorist  A.  Palmer 
Hudson  at  the  same  time  was  collecting  the  core  of  what  became 
the  Southern  Folklife  Collection. 

With  Chase's  departure  in  1930,  President  Frank  P.  Graham  faced 
the  enormous  task  of  guiding  the  University  through  the  depres- 
sion years,  but  New  Deal  projects  and  help  kept  the  expansion 
and  creativity  alive.  Long  active  in  causes  of  human  rights, 
Graham,  according  to  one  historian,  "signed  enough  liberal 
manifestoes  to  put  the  South  In  the  reformer's  paradise."  And,  ac- 
cording to  editor  Johnathan  Daniels,  his  sense  of  moral  mission 
was  "devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  free  mind  and  the  free  school." 

In  1941  Daniels  wrote  that  "the  university  has  grown  in  stature  by 
getting  down  closer  to  the  earth  and  the  people  around  it. . . .  Its 
chief  greatness  now . . .  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  glory 
that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome,  the  immensity 
of  the  cosmos  and  the  infiniteness  of  the  atom,  it  has  looked 
around  It  at  the  human  qualities  of  the  State  and  the  South." 


Matthew  Hodgson: 

I  am  going  to  talk  briefly  about  the  UNC  press.  The  press  was 
founded  in  1922  and  has  been  functioning  ever  since.  This  makes 
It  the  oldest  non-religious  publishing  company  in  the  South,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  In  the  country  In  terms  of  continuity.  It  was 
started  by  a  half-dozen  members  of  the  faculty  and  three  or  four 
prominent  alumni.  The  first  years  were  occupied  in  publishing 
traditional  academic  books.  The  director  was  Louis  Round  Wil- 
son. The  first  book  was  on  a  water  mold  in  the  Southeastern 
United  States,  and  other  rather  pleasant  monographs  followed. 
William  T.  Couch  was  Wilson's  assistant.  Couch  urged  Wilson  to 
publish  things  that  related  to  their  times,  their  area,  and  social 
condition.  Wilson  counselled  caution. 

The  University  asked  the  president  of  Wake  Forest  to  give  a  series 
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of  lectures.  He  was  a  Darwinian.  These  speeches  were  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  press.  One  was  to  be  titled,  "Can  a  Person  Be  a 
Christian?"  At  that  time  there  was  great  controversy  throughout 
the  legislature  of  the  state  over  Darwinism.  But  the  University  felt 
compelled  to  publish  the  book.  Three  thousand  copies  were 
printed,  and  distribution  was  begun.  Somehow  they  disappeared. 
We  then  said  we  have  to  have  a  second  printing.  The  University 
was  unwilling  to  finance  the  printing.  Nothing  happened.  Soon  the 
board  approved  E.C.L  Adams'  Congaree  Sketches,  a  series  of 
stories  by  black  raconteurs.  Mr.  Couch,  however,  had  commis- 
sioned Paul  Green  to  write  an  Introduction.  Green  was  a  great 
believer  in  social  justice  and  deplored  the  Inequality  of  the  races. 
He  let  himself  go  in  the  foreword  to  this  book.  Advance  copies 
trickled  to  members  of  the  board.  Including  President  Chase,  and 
they  immediately  called  and  said,  "You  cannot  publish  this.  This 
will  get  the  University  in  trouble;  it  will  ruin  the  press,  and  It  will 
have  everyone  down  on  us."  Couch  looked  blithely  up  and  saW, 
"Well,  two  hundred  review  copies  have  been  sent:  The  New  York 
Times  has  a  copy...."  So  they  dkl  publish  it  and  waited  for  the 
earthquake.  Actually,  nothing  happened.  A  reviewer  in  Dr. 
Adams's  hometown  newspaper  in  Columbia,  S.C.  said  it  was  the 
worst  introduction  he  had  ever  read,  but  some  of  the  northern 
media  rather  liked  it.  Nothing  happened:  the  University  was  not 
closed  down;  the  press  was  not  abolished,  and  nobody  got  up  in 
the  legislature  and  made  a  speech.  In  effect.  Couch  had  the  green 
light.  He  thought  that  the  South  had  lots  of  problems,  and  he 
wanted  to  do  something  about  them.  He  thought  the  press  could 
address  some  of  these  things.  He,  together  with  Odum,  got 
together  a  series  of  books  that  addressed  what  were  then  very 
controversial  subjects:  the  tragedy  of  lynching,  mill  wages,  the 
plight  of  tenant  farmers,  and  so  forth.  The  press  became  very  well 
known,  and  some  of  the  books  sold  as  many  as  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  copies,  and  one  seventy  thousand  copies.  Couch  also 
started  publishing  books  by  and  about  black  Americans.  But 
times  caught  up  with  Couch  and  passed  him.  His  view  of  tracks 
was  social  justice,  yes;  economic  equality,  yes;  equality  t>efore 
the  law,  yes;  but  probably  not  ready  for  social  equality.  He  com- 
missioned a  work  called  What  the  Negro  Wants.  The  manuscript 
came  in,  and  Couch  was  horrified  when  he  read  it  because  essen- 
tially what  the  Negro  wanted  was  what  the  whites  had,  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less.  He  felt  that  the  book  would  be  tough  to 
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publish,  so  he  wrote  a  very  curious  introduction  which  has  since 
been  used  to  Couch's  detriment,  although  at  the  time  it  was 
viewed  as  appropriate.  In  1945,  Couch  thought  he  had  had 
enough  of  Southern  presses  and  left  Chapel  Hill. 


Berton  H.  Kaplan  discussed  his  booic  Blue  Ridge,  wliich 
originated  as  his  dissertation: 

My  ambition  was  to  write  the  "mountain  ways"  of  a  cove  In  Yan- 
cey County.  I  was  trying  to  do  a  monograph  on  changing 
Southem  life  that  would  also  raise  questions  that  would  lead  to  an 
interface  between  anthropological  and  sociological  studies  that 
relate  to  creating  an  epidemiologic  laboratory.  My  book  is  really  a 
story  of  dramatic  social  change  and  related  social  "stress."  The 
chapter  titles  are  still  contemporary.  "Families  Aren't  Close 
Anymore"  Is  an  inquiry  Into  changing  family  stnjcture  in  a  culture 
In  which  who  you  were  was  fundamentally  tribal  -  family  tribes. 
"Jobs  Are  a  Problem  Area"  -  this  was  a  wortd  that  had  changed 
from  essentially  subsistence  agriculture  to  wage  work,  and  the 
great  trauma  was  losing  a  sense  of  independence.  My  subjects 
were  no  longer  masters  of  their  fate,  captains  of  their  ship.  I 
suspect  if  you  went  to  a  lot  of  small  towns  in  North  Carolina  you 
would  still  find  that  story  today.  "Now  a  Man  Needs  an  Education" 
is  my  chapter  inquiring  Into  the  changing  values  of  education. 
"Family  Name  No  Longer  Carries  You"  -  this  was  a  world  in 
which  if  you  were  a  Smith,  neightx^rs  knew  your  status  and  your 
family  status.  But  that  was  all  changing.  R^igion  was  changing 
also.  They  used  to  know  what  sin  and  salvation  were  really  all 
about.  But  now  it  was  open  for  debate.  For  example,  was  watch- 
ing television  really  sinful?  Was  watching  dancing  on  television 
sinful?  I  think  some  of  those  questions  you  would  find  In  any  small 
town  In  North  Carolina  or  the  South  today.  I  think  those  themes 
are  classic  themes  of  change  that  are  not  peculiar  to  the  South. 
What  I  was  trying  to  do  was  put  together  a  book  in  which  you 
could  posit  the  relationship  between  the  dramatic  social  changes 
and  the  related  symptoms  that  people  were  experiencing. 

Dr.  E.P.  Ohie  asked  me  a  few  questions.  How  do  you  really  talk  to 
these  mountain  people.  They  speak  English,  but  it  Isn't  the 
English  of  a  Yale,  Harvard,  New  England  private  school  person. 
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He  had  seen  a  change  in  the  patterns  of  illness.  When  he  came  in 
1945  they  had  the  usual  illnesses  of  that  era  and  died  of  the  things 
people  usually  died  of  at  that  time.  But  between  1945  and  the 
1960s,  with  the  coming  of  wage  work,  he  saw  a  whole  new  series 
of  symptoms  that  he  had  not  seen  before.  He  thought  they  were 
related  to  the  changing  problems  of  living.  For  example,  he  saw  a 
clinical  epidemic  of  affective  disorders,  problems  of  depression 
and  anxiety,  especially  among  women,  who  were  caught  up  In  the 
changing  work  roles  for  women.  So  that  was  the  origin  of  Blue 
Ridge. 

I  would  argue  that  this  is  an  example  of  how  Southern  studies  are 
In  fact  a  laboratory  opportunity  to  study  classical  questions  not 
peculiar  to  the  South,  an  opportunity  to  study  some  of  the  most 
enduring  interests  in  the  nature  of  human  adaptatlve  success  and 
failure.  D 
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Historical  and  Follclife  Coliections 


Southern  Studies  are  booming,  at  least  in  Chapei  Hill.  Now  that 
there  are  more  job  opportunities,  increasing  numbers  of  students 
appear  to  be  pursuing  graduate  study  with  a  Southern  focus.  A  lot 
of  currently  active  scholars  appear  to  have  finished  books  recent- 
ly and  are  coming  back  to  the  archives  to  do  research  for  new 
books.  Teachers  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
are  increasingly  finding  that  their  students  respond  to  original 
sources  in  ways  they  often  do  not  respond  to  text  books.  Tourism 
in  the  South  is  flourishing;  Southern  themes  are  popular  in  Hol- 
lywood, Nashville,  and  Detroit,  and  as  a  result  publicists,  jour- 
nalists, and  others  are  looking  for  promotional  materials  or 
investigating  stories. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  daily  registration  has 
increased  56%  over  the  same  period  last  year.  Circulation  figures 
showing  the  actual  number  of  pagings  and  refilings  being  done 
have  increased  by  21%.  If  these  trends  continue,  the  1989-1990 
fiscal  year  will  far  surpass  the  registration  highs  reached  in  the 
late  1970's,  when  so  many  students  were  completing  their 
graduate  work  in  Southern  studies. 

This  last  year's  researchers  came  from  over  130  colleges  and 
universities  from  thirty-eight  states.  In  addition,  visitors  from  ten 
overseas  universities  worked  with  us.  Included  in  this  group  were 
scholars  from  Moscow  State  University,  the  University  of  Togo, 
Haifa  University,  and  La  Trobe  University.  Our  users  also  included 
130  other  faculty  members  and  210  graduate  students  as  well. 
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Research  Use  Statistics 


Period: 

7/78-1/79 

7/88-1/89 

7/89-1/90 

Registrations: 

1389 

1083 

1609 

Circulation: 

2317 

3459 

4080 

The  following  analysis  reflects  the  research  currently  being  pur- 
sued In  the  Southern  Historical  Collection.  It  highlights  major  re- 
search types  and  topics  and  a  few  of  the  more  than  1,100 
projects  registered  during  the  period  February  1989-January 
1990. 


Top  Twenty  Topics  and  Types  of  Research  Registrations 


Biography  or  Biographical  Research 

(esp.  P.  Green  and  W.  Percy) 

122 

Civil  War  (esp.  battles) 

100 

Genealogy  and  Family  Research 

98 

Afro-Americans 

88 

Slavery 

38 

Race  Relations 

25 

Civil  Rights  Movement 

25 

Literature  and  Uterary  Criticism 

(esp.  P.  Green  and  W.  Percy) 

69 

State  and  Local  History 

53 

Women 

50 

18th  and  19th  Centuries 

26 

20th  Century 

24 

Plantations 

39 

Society 

24 

Agriculture 

15 

University  of  North  Carolina 

38 

Politics  and  Political  Parties 

(esp.  Democratic  Party) 

36 

Religion 

29 

Education  (except  UNC) 

20 

Military  (other  than  Civil  War) 

16 

Photographic  Research 

15 

Textile  Industry 

14 

Labor 

13 
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Reconstruction 

Law,  Crime,  and  Punisiiment 

Colonial  America 

Business 


12 
11 
10 
10 


A  Sample  of  1989-1990  Researchers  Drawn  to  UNC-CH 


Name 
Susan  Bellows 

Waiiam  Chafe 
David  Shields 


Institutional  Affiliation     Subject 

Assoc.  Producer  of         Underground 
PBS  (San  Francisco)      Railroad 


Duke  University 
The  Citadel 


Raymond  Gavins      Duke  University 


Michael  Kammen     Cornell  University 


William  Cooper 


Louisiana  State 
University 


Allard  Lowenstein 

British  American 
Literary  Culture, 
1730-1770 

NC  Black  History 
and  Race  Relations, 
1900-1 950s 

Role  of  Tradition  and 
Memory  in  the  US, 
1870-1980 

Jefferson  Davis 


Phinizy  Spalding      University  of  Georgia      William  Stephens 


Max  Williams 

Jack  KIrby 
Robert  Calhoon 


Westem  Carolina 
University 

Miami  University 

UNC-Greensboro 


William  A.  Graham 


Rural  Life  in  NC 

Religion  in  the  South, 
1750-1830 


Gary  Gallagher         Penn  State  University      Jubal  A.  Early 
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Michael  O'Brien 

Saiiy  McMillan 

Clyde  Wilson 

Jack  Roper 

Jean  Friedman 
Steven  Hahn 

Steven  Stowe 
Joan  Cashin 
Paul  Escott 
Jackie  Goggin 

Robert  Hall 
Drew  Faust 

Lala  Steel  man 

Bess  Beatty 

Alia  Porsha  Kova 


Miami  University 
Davidson  College 


University  of  South 
Carolina 

Emory  arid  Henry 
College 


Antebellum 
Intellectual  History 

Women  on  the 
Southern  Frontier 

James  J.  Pettigrew 


Paul  Green 


University  of  Georgia      Rachel  Mordecai 


University  of  California, 
San  Diego 

Indiana  University 

Rutgers  University 

Wake  Forest  University 

Library  of  Congress/ 
J.  Franklin  Jameson 
Papers 

University  of  Maryland 

University  of 
Pennsylvania 

East  Carolina 
University 

University  of  Iowa 


Moscow  University, 
USSR 


Black  Politics  in  the 
Rural  South 

Southern  Physicians 

Varina  Howell  Davis 

C.A.  Cilley 

Carter  G.  Woodson 

Atlantic  Slave  Trade 
Confederate  Women 

Marion  Butler 


19th-century 
Southern  Textile 
Workers 

US  Political  Systems 
During  the 
Progressive  Period 
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Carol  Troxler 
Jane  Censer 

Charles  Joyner 
Robert  Martin 


Jane  and  William 
Pease 

John  Salmond 


Elon  College 

George  Mason 
University 

University  of  SC/ 
Coastal  Carolina 
College 


Southern  Folk  Songs 

North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  Planters 

Southern  Response 
to  John  Brown's 
Raid 


University  of  Northern     Fellowship  of 

Iowa  Southern  Churchmen 


College  of  Charleston     James  L  Petigru 


La  Trobe  University, 
Australia 


Southern  Liberalism 


(Note:  The  atx)ve  information  came  from  the  department's  public 
register.)  o 
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Southern  Studies  at  the  University  of 

North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill: 

A  Partial  Directory  of  Current  Faculty 

Research  Interests 


The  contributors  to  this  directory  are  reporting  two  things:  their 
current  Southern  research  activities  and  their  relevant  interests. 
The  entries  are  as  telegraphic  and  as  precise  as  the  responses 
sent.  We  hope  others  will  recognize  the  utility  and  service  of  such 
reporting  and  will  submit  their  interests  for  future  issues  of  this 
Report. 

Laurence  G.  Avery  -  edition  of  Paul  Green's  letters.  Drama, 
literature,  textual  criticism,  manuscripts,  books. 

Robert  Bain  —  Contemporary  Southern  Writers,  edited  with 
Joseph  M.  Flora.  Essay  on  Ellen  Gilchrist.  Writers  of  the  Colonial 
South,  a  history  of  colonial  Southern  authors,  a  literary  history. 
Southern  literature  and  culture. 

William  L.  Barney  —  Southern  politics  and  society,  1840-1860, 
with  a  focus  on  explaining  the  collapse  of  Southern  Whiggery  and 
the  dynamics  of  the  Southern  rights  movement.  Secession, 
politics,  political  economy.  Southern  rights,  political  culture. 

Doris  Betts  -  "Many  Souths  and  Broadening  Scales:  A  Chang- 
ing Southern  Literature"  in  The  Future  South,  ed.  Joe  P.  Dunn  and 
Howard  L  Preston,  to  be  published  by  U.  of  III.  press.  Two  articles 
on  Southern  women  writers  and  one  on  Anne  Tyler  to  be  publish- 
ed in  1990. 

Clyde  E.  Browning  -  Is  Florida  a  Southern  state?  Population 
growth  of  Southern  metropolitan  areas  in  the  1980s.  The  urban 
South,  the  South  as  a  region. 
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Walter  Campbell  -  "The  Corporate  Hand  in  an  Urban  Jim  Crow 
Journey,"  a  study  of  the  role  of  large  Northern  engineering  firms 
in  the  codification  of  street  car  segregation  in  the  1890s  and 
1900s  in  the  South.  "Of  Trusts  and  Men:  A  Biography  of  William 
Rand  Kenan,  Jr."  Streetcars,  cities,  urbanization,  race  relations, 
blacks,  protests,  boycotts,  transportation,  Jim  Crow,  segregation. 

Peter  A.  Coclanis  -  "Distant  Thunder:  The  Creation  of  a  World 
Market  In  Rice  and  the  Transformations  It  Wrought,"  a  study  of 
the  integration  of  international  rice  markets  between  c.  1700-1920 
and  the  effects  of  such  Integration  on  the  American  South  and 
Southeast  Asia,  among  other  places.  Economic  history,  agricul- 
ture, Industrialization,  technology,  rice.  South  Carolina,  economic 
development,  human  capital,  demography,  urbanization. 

Annette  Cox  -  Biography  of  Spencer  Love  and  history  of  the 
company  he  founded,  Burlington  Industries.  Textile  industry,  in- 
dustrialization, business  and  economic  history  of  the  South. 

Steve  Davis  -  Investigation  of  culture  change  among  Siouan  In- 
dians during  early  historic  period  (ca.  1450-1710).  Archaeology, 
Southeastern  Indians,  culture  change,  contact  period,  Piedmont 
Siouans,  settlement  patterns,  aboriginal  pottery. 

Jane  De  Hart  —  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  the  Politics  of 
Gender:  North  Carolina  and  the  Nation  (Oxford  University  Press, 
forthcoming  1990). 

Joseph  M.  Flora  -  Editing,  with  Robert  Bain,  New  Southern 
Writers,  a  bio-bibliographical  reference  work.  Essay  on  Bobbie 
Anne  Mason. 

Jacquelyn  Hall  -  Atlanta  during  the  Progressive  era;  women  In 
the  modern  South;  Southern  labor  history. 

John  Hatch  -  The  black  church  as  a  resource  for  doing  com- 
munity health  education.  The  community  health  center  as  a 
vehicle  for  empowerment  in  the  rural  South:  the  Mound  Bayou  ex- 
perience. The  black  church  and  health,  the  rural  black  pastor, 
community  health  education  outreach,  advocacy  and  health. 
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Joe  Hewitt  -  Local  history,  specifically  Cleveland  County,  North 
Carolina.  Collection  development  in  support  of  Southern  studies. 

Don  Higginbotham  -  "Martial  Spirit  in  the  Antebellum  South:  A 
Theme  Revisited."  Essay  comparing  South  Carolina  and  Mas- 
sachusetts as  centers  of  revolutionary  activity  (1861  and  1775). 
Antebellum  South,  especially  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries. 

Glenn  Hinson  -  Expressive  traditions  of  the  African-American 
folk  church,  relating  gospel  song  to  broader  arenas  of  sacred  ex- 
pression, both  within  the  contexts  of  gospel  events  and  within 
those  of  the  "holy  life."  Traditional  African-American  poetry,  ex- 
ploring vernacular  traditions  of  poetic  expression,  particularly  the 
sacred  and  secular,  non-profane  rhymes  that  have  long  charac- 
terized African-American  discourse  in  the  South.  Gospel  music, 
African-American  expression,  folk  poetry,  nnaterial  culture,  blues, 
vernacular  African-American  song,  evangelical  religion,  folk  belief, 
immigrant  communities,  occupational  folklife,  Hispanic  culture  in 
the  South,  Southeast  Asian  culture  in  the  South. 

Fred  Hobson  -  Southern  Writers  in  the  Post-Modern  World,  a 
discussion  of  contemporary  Southern  fiction,  to  be  published  by 
the  University  of  Georgia  Press.  A  Narrative  Anthology  of  Antebel- 
lum Southern  Writing,  edited  with  Lewis  P.  Simpson  for  Harvard 
University  Press,  in  progress.  Southern  fiction,  Southern  intellec- 
tual history. 

Dorothy  Holland  -  Gender  relations  In  the  South.  The  Culture  of 
Romance:  Women,  Resistance  and  Gender  Relations  on  Campus 
(Chicago,  in  press  1990)  with  Margaret  Eisenhart. 

Berton  Kaplan  -  UNC  Alumni  Heart  Study. 

Kimball  King  -  Co-editor  of  Southern  Literary  Journal  with  Fred 
Hobson.  Series  of  articles  on  Tennessee  Williams.  Edition  of 
Thomas  Nelson  Page's  In  Old  Virginia  and  a  biography  of  August 
B.  Longstreet. 

Bob  Korstad  -  "Doctoring  the  Body  Politic:  Public  Health 
Reform  in  North  Carolina,"  a  study  of  the  political  dimensions  of 
public  health  reform  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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"Daybreak  of  Freedom:  Black  Working-Class  Activism  in  the 
Soutli,  Winston-Saiem,  North  Carolina,  1943-1950."  Labor,  health 
care,  African-American  history,  Civil  Rights  Movement. 

James  Leioudis  -  "'A  More  Certain  Means  of  Grace':  Pedagogy, 
Self,  and  Society  in  North  Carolina,  1880-1920."  Social  history  of 
the  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth-century  South,  with  special  Inter- 
ests in  working-class  history,  labor,  gender,  education,  and 
reform. 

Michael  Lienesch  -  The  Christian  conservatives:  the  "religious 
right"  and  the  new  South  of  the  1980s.  North  Carolina  and  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Political 
thought,  religion  and  politics,  conservatism. 

Beverly  Long  -  Performance  of  Southern  fiction.  Wendell  Berry: 
poet  of  place. 

Eileen  McGrath  -  Contemporary  N.C.  literature  and  literary 
scene,  Algonquin  Books,  plantation  libraries. 

Donald  Mathews  -  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  the 
Politics  of  Gender:  N.C.  and  the  Nation  (Oxford  University  Press, 
1990),  co-author.  Religion  in  the  South  from  Nat  Turner's  insur- 
rection to  the  Scopes  trial.  Women  (gender,  education),  Afro- 
Americans,  North  Carolina,  ministers. 

David  MoKke-Hansen  -  Southern  intellectual  history,  the 
development  of  Southern  history,  the  social  and  cultural  functions 
of  history. 

John  Nelson  -  Eighteenth-century  Anglicanism  In  Virginia,  1690- 
1776,  a  parish-  and  parson-based  examination.  Colonial/Revolu- 
tionary history,  Anglicanism,  religion,  social/  cultural, 
Chesapeake,  Carolinas. 

James  Peacock  -  Religion  in  the  South:  comparing  Calvinistic 
and  Wesieyan  streams,  especially  among  Primitive  Baptist  and 
Pentecostal  groups.  Pilgrims  of  Paradox,  just  published  with  Ruel 
Tyson.  Religion,  fundamentalism. 
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William  Pollitzer  -  African  provenience  of  S.C.  blacks. 

Julius  Raper  —  "Jofin  Earth's  Chimera:  Men  and  Women  Under 
the  Myth"  in  Southern  Literary  Journal.  "The  Phantastic  and 
Modern  Southern  Fiction"  in  session  on  "The  Fantastic  in 
American  Southern  Literature"  at  annual  conference:  The  Fantas- 
tic in  Arts.  Ft.  Lauderdale.  March  21-25. 1990. 

John  Shelton  Reed  -  "The  Mind  of  the  South:  Still  Crazy  After 
All  These  Years?"  Assessment  of  the  continuing  relevance.  If  any, 
of  W.J.  Cash's  classic,  published  in  1941.  "Four-state  study  of 
Religious  Beliefs  and  Behavior,"  a  survey  study  of  general  popula- 
tion samples  including  Califomia,  Massachusetts,  and  North 
Carolina.  Religion,  violence,  identification,  stereotypes,  culture, 
localism,  leisure,  recreation,  values. 

Carol  Reuss  -  Mass  media,  esp.  magazines. 

Vin  Steponaitis  -  "Late  Prehistoric  Society  and  Politics  in  the 
Black  Warrior  Valley  of  Alabama  (AD  800-1700)."  "The  Late 
Prehistory  of  the  Pocahontas  Region  in  Central  Mississippi."  Ar- 
chaeology, prehistory.  Indians.  Mississippian  culture,  political 
economy. 

Peter  F.  Walker  —  Jefferson  Davis.  The  shell  fishery  of  Carteret 
County.  N.C.  Antebellum  South,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction, 
science  of  the  antebellum  period. 

Trawick  Ward  -  Archaeological/  Ethno-historical  research  on 
the  impact  of  Euro-American  contact  on  Native  American  cultures 
of  the  North  CarolinaA^irginla  piedmont.  Archaeology,  culture 
contact,  culture  change,  ethnohistory.  Native  Americans,  accul- 
turation. 

Harry  L.  Watson  -  Antebellum  Southern  politics  and  its  conse- 
quences for  national  politics,  1815-1860.  Economy,  society,  and 
culture  among  Southem  white  nonslaveholders,  1775-1860.  North 
Carolina  history.  Old  South,  antebellum  South,  nineteenth-century 
South,  yeomen,  nonslaveholders.  Southern  politics,  Jacksonian 
period. 
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Tim  West  -  Collecting/preserving/providing  access  to  archival 
materials  documenting  the  experience  of  Southerners/experience 
In  the  South,  especially  family,  community,  religion,  literature, 
folkways,  education,  scholarship,  politics. 

Charles  (Terry)  Zug  -  "Tradition  and  Change  in  North  Carolina 
Folk  Art,"  exploration  of  the  art  and  life  of  five  artists  (potter, 
weaver,  boat  builder,  painter,  and  carver)  with  particular  emplasis 
on  the  changes  (material,  technology,  clientele)  that  have  oc- 
curred in  their  lives  in  the  last  half  century.  Folkiife,  material  cul- 
ture, pottery,  folk  art,  folk  nan^tlve.  D 
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New  Research  Opportunities  in  the 
Southern  Historical  Collection 


The  Southern  Historical  Collection  continues  to  grow,  adding  new 
dimensions  to  the  research  opportunities  It  offers  while  deepening 
traditional  areas  of  strength  in  Its  holdings.  A  total  of  135  gifts, 
loans,  purchases,  and  other  accessions  of  manuscripts  came  into 
the  Southern  Historical  Collection  in  1989.  The  year's  major  ac- 
quisitions feature  important  resources  for  political  history  and  for 
literary  studies,  but  also  include  significant  material  in  other  areas 
such  as  Southern  historiography,  folklore,  city  planning,  library 
science,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  first  seven  entries  In  the  list  of  major  acquisitions  that  follows 
briefly  describe  new  materials  with  a  political  thrust.  Substantial 
accessions  were  received  for  two  North  Carolina  senators  (Wil- 
liam B.  Umstead,  who  also  served  as  a  congressman  and  gover- 
nor, and  Samuel  James  Ervin),  for  two  North  Carolina  United 
States  representatives  with  lengthy  congressional  careers 
(Republican  Charles  Paper  Jonas  and  Democrat  LH.  Fountain), 
and  for  Isabella  Cannon,  activist  mayor  of  Raleigh.  The  Collection 
also  received  major  additions  to  the  papers  of  Lawrence  Davis 
Tyson,  senator  from  Tennessee,  and  Allard  Lowenstein,  con- 
gressman from  New  York  and  human  rights  activist. 

The  next  seven  entries  note  significant  literary  papers  added  to 
the  Collection  in  1989.  These  materials  Include  Important  cor- 
respondence added  to  the  papers  of  novelist  Walker  Percy,  letters 
from  editor  Maxwell  Perkins  to  novelist  Belinda  Jelliffe,  and  letters 
and  drafts  of  the  work  of  poets  Charles  Edward  Eaton  and  Robert 
Morgan.  There  are  also  substantial  new  files  for  the  collections  of 
literary  critics  and  teachers  Hugh  Holman,  Robert  Coles,  and 
Richard  Gaither  Walser. 

The  remaining  entries  note  important  accessions  of  1989 
documenting  other  subject  areas:  Southern  historiography  by 
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records  of  the  Southern  Historical  Association  and  interviews  with 
historians  conducted  by  John  Herbert  Roper;  folklore  by  the  ex- 
tensive files  of  folklorlst  Archie  Green  (technically  an  addition  to 
the  Southern  Folklife  Collection  -  see  the  entry  on  Green  below 
for  further  Information);  city  planning  by  the  papers  of  urban 
economist  and  planner  Phillip  Gibbon  Hammer;  library  science  by 
Important  new  materials  added  to  the  papers  of  Louis  Round  Wil- 
son; the  University  of  North  Carolina  by  new  interviews  In  the 
Southern  Oral  History  Program  Collection  and  by  materials  in  a 
number  of  the  other  accessions  noted. 

in  addition  to  preparing  for  research  use  most  of  the  year's  acces- 
sions, the  staff  undertook  in  1989.  as  it  does  each  year,  to  im- 
prove access  to  important  materials  received  in  previous  years. 
Some  of  these  collections  have  been  used  by  researchers  for 
years  and  are  now  much  more  accessible  and  better  presen/ed; 
others  were  received  some  time  ago  and  are  now  ready  for  use 
for  the  first  time. 

These  collections  include  the  papers  of  playwright  and  activist 
Paul  Green;  those  of  Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  News  and  Observer  (Raleigh,  North  Carolina);  the  massive 
papers  of  the  Cameron  family  of  Orange  County,  North  Carolina, 
documenting  the  lives  of  planters,  lawyers,  political  leaders, 
women,  and  African-Americans  throughout  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; those  of  the  Pettigrew  family,  offering  similar  kinds  of 
documentation  from  eastern  North  Carolina;  papers  of  the  Heis- 
kell/McCampbell/Wilkes/Steel  family  of  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  and  of  the  Hill  and  Grosvenor 
families  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  north  Mississippi;  and 
records  of  the  Tomllnson  Fumiture  Company  of  High  Point,  North 
Carolina.  The  bulk  of  the  Cameron  and  Pettigrew  collections  will 
soon  be  available  on  microfilm  as  will  the  papers  of  Thomas  Ed- 
ward Watson,  congressman  and  senator  from  Georgia  and 
Populist  Party  nominee  for  president  In  1904. 


Major  Accessions,  1989 

An  addition  to  the  papers  of  Lawrence  Davis  Tyson  (1861-1929), 
World  War  I  brigadier  general  and  United  States  senator  from 
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Tennessee,  1925-1929.  This  addition  consists  of  campaign  files, 
congressional  papers,  and  personal  correspondence.  It  docu- 
ments Tyson's  war  experience  and  the  life  of  the  Tyson  family 
during  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century.  17  linear  feet  (col- 
lection now  totals  25  feet). 

Correspondence,  scrapbooks,  clippings,  and  other  Items  of  Wil- 
liam B.  Umstead  (1895-1954),  of  Durham,  North  Carolina,  lawyer, 
United  States  representative  (1932-1944),  United  States  senator 
(1946-1948),  and  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1952-1954).  The 
collection  thoroughly  documents  most  of  Umstead's  many  cam- 
paigns for  public  office  and  contains  some  material  for  each 
period  of  his  life.  Also  included  are  materials  relating  to  Umstead's 
wife.  Merle  Davis  Umstead,  and  her  family  In  Rutherford  County. 
North  Carolina.  63.25  linear  feet. 

Congressional  records  and  private  papers  of  Charles  Raper 
Jonas  (1904-1988)  of  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina,  Republican 
member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  1953- 
1973.  Jonas's  role  as  the  most  prominent  Republican  in  the  state 
for  many  years,  as  a  fiscal  conservative  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  as  representative  for  the  Charlotte  area 
during  the  city's  desegregation  through  busing  are  well-docu- 
mented. 32  linear  feet. 

An  addition  to  the  papers  of  LH.  Fountain  (b.  1913),  con- 
gressman who  represented  North  Carolina's  second  district  In  the 
United  States  House,  1953-1982.  These  materials  Include  election 
campaign  files,  subject  files,  files  of  Fountain's  administrative  as- 
sistant, and  personal  papers,  1946-1982.  107.5  linear  feet  (collec- 
tion now  totals  275  linear  feet). 

An  addition  to  the  papers  of  SamuelJames  En/in,  Jr.  (1896-1985). 
lawyer,  jurist,  legislator,  congressman,  and  United  States  senator 
from  North  Carolina,  1954-1974.  This  addition,  consisting  largely 
of  personal  correspondence,  financial  records,  and  subject  files, 
documents  Ervin's  career  outside  the  United  States  Senate.  28.75 
linear  feet  (collection  now  totals  675  feet). 

Substantial  additions  to  the  papers  ofAllard  K.  Lowenstein  (1929- 
1980),  human  rights  activist  and  congressman  from  New  York. 
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These  additions  include  tape  recordings,  notes  and  writings,  and 
over  700  pliotographs  of  Lowenstein  and  political  figures  with 
whom  he  was  associated.  12  linear  feet  (collection  now  totals  290 
feet). 

An  addition  to  the  papers  of  Isabella  Walton  Cannon  (b.  1904), 
mayor  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  1977-1979,  and  women's  rights 
and  senior  citizen  activist.  This  addition  consists  chiefly  of  cor- 
respondence documenting  Mrs.  Cannon's  experience  as  the  wife 
of  an  American  diplomat  serving  in  China,  India,  Liberia,  and  Iraq 
in  the  1940s  and  1950s.  5  linear  feet  (collection  now  totals  10.5 
linear  feet). 

A  major  addition  to  the  papers  of  Walker  Percy  (b.  1916),  novelist 
of  Covington,  Louisiana.  This  addition  includes  letters  from 
novelists  and  essayists  Caroline  Gordon  (extensively  critiquing 
early  work  by  Percy),  Allen  Tate,  Shelby  Foote,  Flannery 
0'C<Dnnor,  and  Jacques  Mauritain,  and  letters  from  Percy  to  his 
friend  Shelby  Foote.  There  are  also  drafts  of  recent  Percy  novels 
Lost  In  the  Cosmos,  The  Second  Coming,  and  The  Thanatos 
Syndrome  as  well  as  other  materials  relating  to  these  works.  4 
linear  feet  (collection  now  totals  30  feet). 

Letters,  1935-1949,  of  Maxwell  Perkins  (1884-1947),  editor  at 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  to  Belinda  Jelllffe  (1892-1979),  North 
Carolina  novelist  and  friend  of  Thomas  Wolfe,  chiefly  relating  to 
Jelllffe's  work,  but  also  discussing  general  literary  topics.  There 
are  also  several  letters  written  by  others,  including  one  from 
Charles  Scribner.  123  items. 

Substantial  additions  to  the  papers  of  poet  Charles  Edward  Eaton 
(b.  1916),  winner  of  the  1988  North  Carolina  Award  in  Literature. 
These  papers  chiefly  consist  of  letters,  poems,  and  other  writings, 
documenting  Eaton's  early  life,  his  activities  with  the  United  States 
diplomatic  service  in  Brazil  in  the  1940s,  and  his  work  as  a  poet 
and  writer  of  short  stories.  10  linear  feet  (collection  now  totals  25 
feet). 

Letters  and  writings  of  North  Carolina  poet  Robert  Morgan  (b. 
1944).  Letters  are  chiefly  from  Morgan  to  Russell  Banks  of  the 
literary  magazine  Lillabulero  and  the  small  press  of  the  same 
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name.  Writings  are  typed  transcripts,  corrected  galleys,  and  pub- 
lished versions  of  six  of  Morgan's  books  of  poetry.  About  40 
Items. 

An  addition  to  the  papers  of  social  psychiatrist  and  cultural  critic 
Robert  Coles  (b.  1929).  This  addition  consists  chiefly  of  drafts  and 
other  materials  relating  to  recent  books,  including  The  Call  of 
Stories:  Teaching  and  the  Moral  Imagination,  and  Harvard  Diary: 
Reflections  on  the  Sacred  and  the  Secular.  2  linear  feet  (collec- 
tion now  totals  16.25  feet). 

A  substantial  addition  to  the  papers  of  Richard  Gaither  Walser 
(1908-1988),  professor  of  English  at  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity and  author  of  numerous  works  on  North  Carolina's  literary 
heritage.  This  addition  consists  chiefly  of  subject  files  relating  to 
Individual  writers,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  the  life  and  works  of 
Thomas  Wolfe.  It  also  contains  considerable  material  on  North 
Carolina  folklore.  17  linear  feet  (collection  now  totals  32  feet). 

The  papers  of  C.  Hugh  Holman  (1914-1981),  educator  and  writer 
who  is  best  remembered  for  his  A  Handbook  to  Literature  with 
W.F.  Thrall  and  Addison  Hubbard.  Correspondence,  writings,  of- 
fice and  subject  files,  and  other  materials  document  Holman's  ex- 
tensive study  of  Southern  fiction,  his  skill  as  an  academic 
administrator,  and  his  life-long  commitment  to  teaching.  26  linear 
feet. 

An  addition  to  the  papers  of  Frederick  Henry  Koch  (1877-1944), 
professor  of  dramatic  art  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  and 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  founder  of  the  Carolina 
Playmakers  in  1918,  teacher  of  Thomas  Wolfe,  and  promoter  of 
the  American  folk  play.  This  material  Includes  extensive  cor- 
respondence between  Koch  and  his  father  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  In  the 
1890s  and  1910s,  and  a  variety  of  materials  documenting  Koch's 
contribution  to  "folk  drama"  in  America.  1 1 .5  feet  (collection  now 
totals  14.5  feet). 

Papers,  recordings,  and  other  materials  of  Archie  Green,  folklorist 
of  worker  culture,  added  to  the  Southern  Folkllfe  Collection. 
These  materials  include  almost  2000  recordings  of  performances 
by  traditional  Southern  musicians  and  folk  revivalists,  and  exten- 
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sJve  files  documenting  Green's  work  and  that  of  musicians, 
recording  companies,  and  other  foll<lorists.  30  linear  feet.  This 
was  one  of  the  many  additions  to  the  Southern  Folkllfe  Collection 
(like  the  Southern  Historical  Collection,  a  component  of  the 
Library's  Manuscripts  Department),  which  officially  opened  in 
April  1989.  The  SFC  contains  over  37,000  sound  recordings  of  the 
music  and  narrative  traditions  of  the  South,  as  well  as  videotapes, 
song  folios,  photographs,  and  other  materials. 

An  addition  to  the  papers  of  Louis  Round  Wilson  (1876-1979), 
director  of  the  School  of  Library  Science  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1901-1932,  and  dean  of  the  Graduate  Library  School  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  1932-1942.  This  addition  consists  chief- 
ly of  personal  correspondence  of  Wilson  and  his  family,  1906- 
1931,  presenting  a  side  of  the  man  that  was  heretofore  poorly 
documented.  4  linear  feet  (collection  now  totals  39  feet). 

Additions  to  the  papers  of  John  Herbert  Roper  (1948-  ),  author  of 
numerous  historical  works,  including  biographies  of  U.B.  Phillips 
and  C.  Vann  Woodward.  These  materials  consist  of  items  relating 
to  Phillips  and  to  other  historians,  including  many  letters  from 
Woodward  to  Roper.  About  110  Items. 

Deposits  to  the  records  of  the  Southern  Historical  Association. 
Care  of  the  inactive  records  of  the  SHA  and  flies  of  the  Journal  of 
Southern  History  is  a  continuing  project.  Arranged  by  officer 
and/or  committee  functions,  many  of  the  records  are  available, 
with  some  restrictions,  through  1985  for  the  SHA  and  through 
1986  for  the  Journal.  2  linear  feet  (collection  now  totals  26.25 
feet). 

Two  new  series  added  to  the  Southern  Oral  History  Program  Col- 
lection. Twenty-five  cassette  tapes,  transcripts,  and  related 
materials  form  the  Cane  Creek  Series,  documenting  the  Cane 
Creek  Reservoir  controversy  (1976-mid-1980s),  in  which  Orange 
County,  North  Carolina,  residents  fought  against  the  creation  of  a 
reservoir,  contending  that  it  threatened  valuable  farm  land  without 
resolving  the  water  supply  problems  that  annually  plagued  the 
town  of  Chapel  Hill  and  surrounding  communities.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  Bicentennial  Interviews  Series,  consisting  of  in- 
terviews aimed  at  documenting  the  history  of  the  oldest  state 
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university,  was  inaugurated  with  twenty-seven  cassette  tapes  and 
transcripts.  Tliese  interviews  are  to  be  conducted  by  various  inter- 
viewers before  and  during  the  University's  Bicentennial  Celebra- 
tion. The  series  currently  consists  of  interviews  with  former 
chancellors  (Robert  Burton  House  and  Cariyle  Sitterson),  a  dean 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  (Stuart  Bondurant),  and  several 
prominent  alumni  or  members  of  the  University  community  (for  in- 
stance, Lucy  Shields  Morgan,  Gladys  Coates,  and  Bonnie  Cone). 
Additions  were  also  made  to  the  Notable  North  Carolinians  series, 
particularly  in  two  areas.  Interviews  with  Elizabeth  and  Mack  Pear- 
sail,  wife  and  son  of  Thomas  Pearsall,  author  of  the  Pearsall  Plan, 
supplement  several  eariier  Interviews  that  document  school 
desegregation  in  the  state.  Added  as  well  were  Interviews  with 
friends  and  relatives  of  William  Rand  Kenan. 

An  addition  to  the  family  collection  of  Jane  Ross  Hammer  (b. 
1916).  Among  these  materials  are  late  nineteenth-century  cor- 
respondence of  and  drawings  by  Mrs.  Hammer's  grandfather 
Eugene  Lewis  Harris  (1856-1901),  artist,  YMCA  secretary,  and 
registrar  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1894-1901.  Also  In- 
cluded are  files  of  Ms.  Hammer's  father  Otho  B.  Ross  (1884- 
1982),  physician  of  Charlotte  and  long-time  leader  of  the  Horace 
Williams  Philosophical  Society.  6  linear  feet  (collection  now  totals 
8.5  feet). 

The  papers  of  Philip  Gibbon  Hammer  (b.  1914),  urban  economist 
and  city  planner.  Hammer's  work  has  included  pioneering  efforts 
In  urban  neighborhood  revitalization  In  Atlanta  and  Washington. 
His  papers  include  subject  files,  articles  and  speeches,  cor- 
respondence, and  pictures.  12.5  linear  feet.  D 
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Prospects  in  Southern  Studies: 
A  Symposium 


The  second  symposium  held  in  the  fail  of  1989  by  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  Faculty  Working  Group  in 
Southern  Studies  was  devoted  to  developments  and  prospects  in 
several  areas  of  growing  and  innovative  study  on  the  South.  That 
symposium  is  abstracted  here.  The  introducer,  James  Peacock,  is 
Kenan  Professor  of  Anthropology  at  the  University. 


James  Peacock: 

Our  first  meeting  was  concerned  with  the  beginnings  of  Southern 
studies,  and  we  had  a  distinguished  panel  to  discuss  those.  The 
natural  follow-up  is  to  talk  about  some  new  directions.  We've 
asked  the  present  panelists  to  spend  ten  minutes  each  saying 
something  about  their  perception  of  new  directions  in  each  of 
their  fields,  and  then  we'll  open  it  up  for  discussion.  Let  me  very 
briefly  introduce  each  panelist  without  going  into  all  of  their 
achievements.  Lee  Greene  is  from  the  department  of  English, 
Ruel  Tyson  from  the  department  of  religion  and  also  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Arts  and  Humanities,  David  Whisnant  from  the 
department  of  English  and  also  working  In  folklore  and  Latin 
American  studies,  Jacquelyn  Hall  from  the  department  of  history 
and  director  of  the  Southern  Oral  History  Program,  Peter  Coclanis 
from  the  department  of  history,  and  Vincas  Steponaitis  in  the 
department  of  anthropology  and  director  of  Laboratories  for  Re- 
search in  Anthropology.  We  thought  we  would  proceed  kind  of 
historically,  so  I'll  ask  Peter  to  start. 


Peter  Coclanis: 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  about  some  methodological 
and  substantive  matters  In  Southern  economic  history  and  touch 
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on  a  few  needs  and  opportunities  in  this  field.  Economics  and 
economic  history  recently,  if  belatedly  and  somewhat  half-hear- 
tedly, have  joined  the  other  social  sciences  in  questioning  the 
positivist  assumptions  that  have  underlain  and  generally 
dominated  Western  social  science  for  the  last  century  or  so.  To 
be  sure,  economic  historians  so  far  have  been  rather  tepid  In  their 
questioning  of  the  positivist  tradition.  This  is  not  altogether 
surprising,  of  course,  in  a  field  wherein  one  eminent  figure  recent- 
ly disparaged  the  entire  discipline  of  political  science  for  insuffi- 
cient rigor,  i.e.  for  behaving  methodologically  as  though  "the 
plural  of  anecdote  is  data!"  [cited  in  Robert  Kuttner,  "The  Poverty 
of  Economics,"  The  Atlantic,  Feb.  1985].  Nonetheless,  there  has 
In  recent  years  been  a  modest  trend  within  the  discipline  to  suffer 
a  greater  degree  of  methodological  pluralism,  a  wider  range  of 
voices,  more  contingency,  Idiosyncracy,  so-called  subjectivity  In 
the  field  -  including  the  subfield  of  Southern  economic  history. 
This  trend,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  all  to  the  good  and  should  be 
encouraged.  Mainstream  economic  history  is  still  a  long  way  from 
Hak>ermas,  but  somewhat  less  distant  than  a  decade  ago. 

A  second,  obviously  related  trend  is  borrowing  and  drawing  from 
other  disciplines  and  traditions.  In  this  regard  —  most  of  the 
methodological  tools  and  insights  have  been  borrowed  from 
closely  allied  fields  like  statistics,  demography,  and  business  - 
but  more  and  more,  insights  from  sociology,  political  science, 
anthropology,  psychology,  and  history  are  being  employed. 
Similarly,  Marxist  and  feminist  traditions  In  economic  history  are 
being  resurrected  or  created  and  a  few  economic  historians  are 
dabbling  with  various  forms  of  postmodem  literary  theory  while 
working  in  economic  history. 

The  biggest  development  in  the  last  few  years,  In  my  opinion,  has 
been  a  relative  shift  In  interest  away  from  both  the  time  period  - 
the  antebellum  -  and  the  subject  matter  -  slavery  -  with  which 
Southern  economic  history  has  traditionally  been  most  closely  as- 
sociated. 

While  we  still  need  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  antebel- 
lum period,  we  know  more  about  it  than  about  other  periods  in 
Southern  history  and  scholarly  interest  and  attention  have  shifted 
accordingly.  For  example,  in  the  mid-1970s,  the  colonial  South 
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(and  the  various  subregions  thereof)  began  to  receive  more  and 
more  attention.  Since  the  late  1970s,  lots  of  work  has  appeared 
on  the  postbeilum  economy,  particularly  the  transformation  of 
Southern  agriculture  after  the  demise  of  slavery,  and  the  rise  of  in- 
dustrialization and  urbanization  in  the  postbeilum  South.  In  addi- 
tion, since  the  early  1980s,  we've  seem  more  Interest  in  the 
Southern  economy  in  the  twentieth  century,  though  even  today 
the  twentieth  century  is  wide  open. 

When  studying  the  antet}ellum  period,  moreover,  scholars  are 
less  apt  to  study  traditional  issues  such  as  the  "profitability  of 
slavery."  for  example,  or  plantation  agriculture,  or  even  slavery 
per  se.  Rather,  much  of  the  most  interesting  work  by  economic 
historians  studying  the  antet>ellum  South  has  focussed  on  white 
yeomen,  women.  Southem  economic  thought,  or  the  economic 
behavior  and  values  of  slaves  with  a  particular  focus  on  capital 
accumulation  by  slaves. 

There  are  still  many  needs  and  opportunities.  But  for  textiles  and 
a  few  aspects  of  the  agricultural  sector,  the  economy  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  South  is  wkJe  open.  Gavin  Wright  in  Old  South,  New 
South  has  just  touched  the  surface,  albeit  in  a  stimulating  and  in- 
sightful way.  Southem  business  history  is  also  wide  open.  The 
South  is  home  to  many  of  the  nation's  biggest  firms,  but  little  re- 
search has  yet  t)een  conducted  on  them.  The  same  holds  true  for 
business  (and  business  practices,  institutions,  etc.)  in  earlier 
periods  of  the  South's  history.  Much  more  work  is  needed  on  the 
economic  roles  of  blacks  after  1865,  and  on  women  and  lower- 
class  whites  throughout  the  South's  history.  More  explicitly  com- 
parative work  Is  needed  on  all  aspects  of  Southem  economic 
history.  Finally,  more  systematic  attempts  must  be  made  to  in- 
tegrate the  economic  history  of  this  region  into  that  of  the  world 
economy  as  a  whole,  more  precisely,  into  the  history  of 
capitalism.  This  is  where  I  would  place  my  own  research  efforts 
up  until  now.  In  my  first  book.  I  tried  to  place  the  economic  his- 
tory of  one  small  part  of  the  South  (the  South  Carolina  low- 
country)  within  the  context  of  the  expansion  and  elaboration  of 
capitalism  over  a  250-year  period.  Now  I  am  looking  more  broad- 
ly at  the  effects  the  creation  of  a  true  world  market  in  com- 
modities (particularly  rice)  had  on  the  economic  and  social 
histories  of  producing  areas  around  the  world.  Studies  of  this  last 
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type  will  be  especially  timely,  I  feel,  as  we  see  the  final  playing  out 
of  the  developmental  strategy  that  accounted  for  the  so-called 
Sunbelt  boom  of  the  1945-1980  period.  Increased  integration  of 
the  world  economy,  that  is  to  say,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
obsolescence  of  the  South's  modern  growth  strategy:  attracting 
footloose  industries  for  low-skill,  low-wage  assembly  jobs. 


Jacquelyn  Hall: 

I  thought  I'd  begin  by  saying  a  few  words  about  Southern  labor 
history  but  talk  mostly  about  trends  in  women's  history.  As  most 
of  you  know,  one  of  the  main  developments  in  United  States  his- 
tory in  the  1970s  was  the  emergence  of  what  was  called  the  new 
working-class  history,  a  shift  away  from  an  emphasis  on  trade 
unions  and  toward  studies  of  work  culture,  community  life,  leisure 
and  so  on.  This  development,  however,  made  few  inroads  in  the 
South,  for  a  number  of  different  reasons. 

For  one  thing,  the  great  theme  of  this  literature  was  the  way  in 
which  capitalist  development  undermined  the  independence  of 
skilled  craftsmen  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  —  a 
theme  that  had  little  relevance  for  Southern  history.  Within 
Southem  history  itself  attention  to  workers  was  deflected  by 
polarized  thinking  about  race  and  class.  Writing  about  a  bi-racial 
society,  historians  focussed  mainly  on  the  question  of  whether 
Southem  workers  were  motivated  primarily  by  race  or  class 
solidarities.  The  failure  of  Interracial  unionism,  the  success  of  ra- 
cial demagoguery,  and  so  on  indicated  that  the  answer  was  ob- 
viously race,  and  scholars  tended  not  to  move  beyond  that 
question  in  order  to  look  more  closely  at  the  shifting  and  complex 
social  identities  of  blacks  and  whites  alike.  Finally,  I  think 
Southern  labor  history  has  been  short-circuited  by  lingering 
stereotypes  about  the  "poor  white."  When  we've  given  talks  about 
Like  a  Family  in  the  North,  people  still  come  up  to  us  and  say, 
"that  may  be  well  and  good  but  aren't  those  people  responsible 
for  Jesse  Helms?"  When  we  say  that  actually  the  yuppies  of  Char- 
lotte share  a  good  part  of  the  blame,  it  doesn't  make  much  of  an 
impression.  White  Southern  workers  are  so  far  removed  from  the 
skilled  artisans  that  are  the  heroes  of  the  new  labor  history  that  it's 
difficult  to  make  room  for  them  within  this  literature,  while  his- 
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torians  of  the  South  have  tended  to  see  this  group  as  "the  plain 
people"  or  the  "poor  whites"  and  not  as  a  lx)na  fide  working 
class. 

In  the  last  few  years  all  of  this  has  begun  to  change.  A  few  years 
ago  at  a  conference  on  synthesizing  the  new  labor  history  (I  was 
representing  the  authors  of  Like  a  Family),  the  few  Southerners  in 
attendance  pointed  out  that  the  chronology  of  the  field  would  be 
radically  different  if  the  proletarianization  of  former  slaves  and 
yeoman  farmers  after  the  Civil  War  was  seen  as  the  great  break- 
point in  labor  history,  at  least  equal  in  importance  to  the  transfor- 
mation of  Northern  craftsmen  into  wage  laborers  in  the 
antebellum  North.  Since  then  a  whole  series  of  studies  of  the 
South's  Industrial  revolution  have  appeared.  Off  the  top  of  my 
head,  I  can  think  of  at  least  eight  tx30ks,  recently  published  or  on 
their  way,  that  focus  on  textile  workers  alone.  Five  of  those  were 
generated  by  our  own  graduate  students  or  by  the  Southern  Oral 
History  Program.  In  reading  applications  for  a  Southern  history 
position  in  the  department,  I  was  struck  by  the  large  number  of 
people  whose  work  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  because 
most  blacks  have  been  workers,  we  can  understand  the  African- 
American  experience  only  by  focussing  on  the  intersection  be- 
tween black  history  and  labor  history.  I  would  argue,  then,  that  in 
the  space  of  a  very  few  years,  Southern  labor  history  has 
emerged  as  a  cottage  Industry,  at  the  least,  and  prot>ably  as  a 
major  trend. 

The  fate  of  women's  history  in  the  South  has  in  some  ways 
paratelled  that  of  labor  history.  One  of  the  most  interesting  events 
I've  attended  in  awhile  was  the  "First  Southern  Conference  on 
Women's  History"  held  at  Converse  College  In  the  summer  of 
1988.  I  was  struck  first  of  all  by  the  excitement  and  optimism  in 
the  air.  And  I  wondered  why,  on  the  one  hand,  this  was  the  "first" 
such  event  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  accounted  for  that  op- 
timism -  for  the  sense  that  Southern  women's  history  -  which 
had  been  ignored  or  marginalized  by  historians  of  women  and 
historians  of  the  South,  was  about  to  come  into  its  own.  I  sug- 
gested three  reasons  for  this  marginalization  -  and  thus  for  the 
timing  of  this  conference. 
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First,  there  were  the  regional  origins  of  the  first  generation  of  his- 
torians of  women.  What  gets  written  depends  on  who  is  doing  the 
writing  and  most  members  of  that  first  wave  were  born  or  edu- 
cated in  the  Northeast  or  Midwest.  (Sara  Evans,  one  of  our  own 
Ph.D.s,  is  an  outstanding  exception  to  this  rule.)  The  reasons  for 
this  are  complicated  but  chief  among  them  are  the  educational 
disabilities  of  Southern  women.  The  major  research  Institutions 
like  Chapel  Hill  and  UVA  did  not  fully  open  their  doors  to  women 
until  the  1 970s.  This  absence  of  Southern  women  among  the  first 
wave  of  women's  history  Is  all  the  more  striking  given  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  great  pioneering  works  of  women's  history  (or  at  least 
gender  conscious  history),  published  before  the  emergence  of 
the  field,  were  written  by  Chapel  Hill's  own  Guion  Johnson  and 
Julia  Cherry  Spruill  (neither  of  whom  was  offered  a  job  at  UNC). 
Second,  there  was  the  preoccupation  of  Southern  historians  with 
the  impact  of  race  and  racism,  which  tended  to  obscure  issues  of 
gender.  Third,  there  was  the  dominance  within  women's  history  of 
an  interpretive  framework  drawn  from  the  experience  of  middle- 
class  women  in  the  Northeast. 

Like  most  of  the  master  narrative  of  labor  history,  this  rendition  of 
women's  history  turned  on  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  1 830s, 
which  severed  the  public  from  the  private  sphere,  robbed  the 
household  of  its  economic  functions,  and  laid  the  groundwork 
both  for  a  cult  of  domesticity  and  for  a  women's  rights  movement. 
Since  no  such  transformation  took  place  in  the  antebellum  South, 
Southern  women  made  It  into  this  story  mainly  as  footnotes  or  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule.  This  has  been  called  the  "New  Englandiza- 
tion"  of  women's  history,  and  one  reason  for  the  excitement  at  the 
Converse  conference  Is  that  this  framework  is  being  challenged 
from  every  side.  This  challenge  is  coming  for  several  reasons. 

First,  new  people  are  writing  women's  history.  The  first  generation 
was  self-taught.  But  we  are  now  seeing  a  second  wave  that  has 
had  formal  training  In  the  field  -  and  a  good  number  of  those  are 
being  trained  at  Southern  Institutions.  In  our  own  department, 
women  have  been  among  our  top  applicants  and  have  made  up 
over  half  of  our  entering  class  for  the  past  few  years.  We  just  in- 
stituted a  Ph.D.  concentration  in  women's  history.  This  fall  a  call 
went  out  for  a  conference  on  North  Carolina  women  being  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  opening  of  an  exhibit  on  women  at  the  new 
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museum  of  history  in  Raleigh.  Proposals  from  Chapel  Hill 
graduate  students  apparently  dominated  the  field. 

Second,  conceptual  changes  are  taking  place  within  women's 
history  Itself.  If  "sisterhood"  —  or  what  gives  women  a  group 
Identity  -  was  the  chief  theme  of  the  early  years,  "difference"  - 
among  women  as  well  as  between  men  and  women  —  is  the 
keyword  of  the  late  1980s.  Studies  of  the  South  have  contributed 
to  and  benefited  from  this  change.  It  is  impossible  to  write  about 
the  South  seriously  without  taking  regional  distinctiveness  and 
sharp  racial  divisions  into  account.  Especially  important  in  this 
regard  has  been  the  emergence  of  black  women's  history.  In- 
deed, black  women  (and  a  few  white  women  scholars  who  have 
written  about  black  women)  have  played  a  major  role  in  bringing 
about  this  conceptual  shift. 

There  has  also  been  a  shift  of  emphasis  away  from  women  as 
subject  matter  to  gender  as  a  category  of  analysis  that  can  shed 
light  on  almost  any  historical  phenomenon.  This  shift  vastly  in- 
creases the  territory  of  women's  history,  and  I  think  it  will  prove 
especially  helpful  to  scholars  who  wear  two  hats,  who  consider 
themselves  both  historians  of  women  and  historians  of  the  South. 

I  think  that  what  all  this  adds  up  to  is  what  Joan  Scott  has  termed 
"permanent  revolution."  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  chairs  of 
the  prize  committees  at  the  Southern  prefaced  their  remarks  by 
saying  that  they  were  glad  to  report  that  Southern  history  is  still 
alive  and  well.  I  suppose  that  reflects  an  underlying  fear  that  as 
the  South  becomes  less  and  less  distinctive  our  reason  for  being 
as  Southem  historians  will  disappear.  But  the  past  will  always  be 
another  country.  And  as  long  as  new  people  are  asking  new 
questions  they  will  continue  to  refresh  and  revitalize  the  field. 


Vincas  Steponaitis: 

I  thought  I  would  start  by  telling  you  a  bit  about  where  archaeol- 
ogy is  these  days.  When  most  people  think  of  archaeology  they 
think  of  stones  and  bones,  or  going  out  and  discovering  some 
object  somewhere.  While  it  is  true  that  archaeologists  deal  with 
objects  in  their  day-to-day  work,  the  real  point  of  contemporary 
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archaeology  is  not  objects  but  people.  Contemporary  archaeol- 
ogy is  essentially  an  extension  of  history,  prior  to  the  time  when 
people  used  written  records.  Scholars  try  to  reconstruct  the 
society,  politics,  and  economy  by  using  the  material  remains  that 
people  left  behind  rather  than  the  written  documents. 

Archaeology  has  participated  in  many  of  the  trends  we've  seen  In 
the  other  social  science  disciplines  in  the  last  fifty  years.  In  the 
late  sixties  and  the  seventies,  a  kind  of  social  archaeology 
emerged,  in  some  ways  analogous  to  social  history,  where  the 
concern  was  with  process  and  with  social  institutions  rather  than 
with  monuments  and  objects.  In  the  last  few  years  there  has  even 
been  a  kind  of  post-modern  movement  that  has  begun  to  evolve. 
Although  that  is  not  the  predominant  voice,  it  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing stronger  every  year. 

I  would  like  to  focus  on  a  few  areas  of  substantive  research  that  I 
have  chosen  for  several  reasons:  first,  because  they  are  all  "hot" 
topics  that  have  generated  a  lot  of  Interest  within  the  field; 
second,  because  they  are  all  areas  with  lots  of  potential  for  inter- 
disciplinary work;  and  last,  because  they  are  all  areas  in  which 
people  here  at  UNC  are  actively  Involved. 

One  area  that  has  generated  a  lot  of  interest  in  the  last  ten  years 
Is  the  development  of  agricultural  economies  in  the  South  .  At  the 
time  of  European  contact  the  Native  Americans  who  lived  In  this 
area  were  farmers,  relying  on  corn,  beans,  and  squash.  Until 
recently,  very  little  was  known  about  how  and  why  these  agricul- 
tural economies  came  into  being.  In  the  sixties  It  was  generally 
assumed  that  agriculture  came  into  this  area  fairly  late,  and  that  it 
came  from  Mexico  as  a  complex  of  traits  that  somehow  arrived 
from  outside  and  were  adopted  by  the  local  people.  The  early 
seventies  saw  a  number  of  technical  advances  -  in  the  recovery 
of  plant  remains,  electron  microscopy,  in  chemical  analysis  of 
human  bone  and  other  residues  -  that  started  to  revolutionize 
our  ways  of  looking  at  prehistoric  economies  and  prehistoric  diet. 
We  now  know  several  things  that  we  didn't  know  even  a  few  years 
ago.  It  has  become  clear  that  agriculture  began  here  earlier  than 
anyone  expected,  at  least  as  early  as  the  second  millennium  B.C. 
The  earliest  agriculture  was  based  on  indigenous  crops  that  we 
now  often  regard  as  weeds.  Even  as  we  speak  the  story  is  chang- 
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ing  as  some  new  site  is  dug  or  some  new  technological  advance 
is  made,  and  the  history  of  domestication  is  pushed  back  even 
farther.  One  of  the  people  on  the  UNC  campus  who  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  research  is  Dick  Yarnell  in  the  Anthropology  Depart- 
ment. He  and  his  students  have  really  pioneered  this  method  of 
inquiry.  One  of  his  students  has  even  discovered  a  prehistoric 
domesticated  species  for  which  no  known  analog  exists,  which 
has  since  gone  extinct. 

We  know  that  corn  came  In  much  later  than  these  indigenous 
crops,  perhaps  about  A.D.  200.  It  stayed  around  for  nearly  a  mil- 
lennium as  a  minor  crop  with  virtually  no  impact  on  the  diet.  The 
chemical  signature  that  corn  leaves  on  human  bone  is  not  detec- 
table for  the  first  eight  centuries  after  corn  was  introduced  in  the 
South.  Then  sometime  around  A.D.  1000,  corn  suddenly  jumped 
to  being  nearly  fifty  percent  of  the  diet.  Why  did  this  shift  occur 
when  it  dki,  and  why  so  rapidly?  There  are  two  possible  explana- 
tions that  are  being  investigated:  one  is  population  pressure,  and 
the  other  social  and  political  pressure.  The  time  when  corn 
agriculture  intensified  was  also  a  time  of  great  social  change  in 
the  Southeast  with  the  development  of  centralized  political  sys- 
tems and  political  hierarchies.  It  may  be  that  a  social  and  political 
pressure  for  greater  production  to  support  these  more  elaborate 
systems  may  be  the  factor  that  pushed  these  people  more  heavily 
towards  com  agriculture. 

Another  interesting  area  of  research  has  to  do  with  the  political 
geography  in  the  pre-Columbian  Southeast.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  late  prehistoric  societies  in  the  Southeast  were 
among  the  most  complex  anywhere  north  of  Mexico.  The 
societies  were  headed  by  strong  chiefs  who  in  some  cases  were 
from  hereditary  aristocracies.  In  recent  years,  however,  ar- 
chaeologists have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  under- 
standing the  diversity  of  political  systems  that  existed  and  variety 
of  historical  trajectories  that  these  societies  followed.  The  use  of 
historical  and  archaeological  sources  to  trace  DeSoto's  route 
through  the  Southeast  led  scholars  to  identify  named  provinces 
and  locations  in  the  DeSoto  narratives  with  specific  archaeologi- 
cal sites.  The  result  is  that  we  can  now  draw  a  political  map  of  the 
Southeast  in  the  mid-1 6th  century.  The  polities  were  much  larger 
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than  we  expected,  and  many  were  multi-ethnic,  encompassing 
different  languages. 

A  third  area  in  which  there  has  been  a  lot  of  research  recently  is 
the  period  of  Indian-European  contact.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
period  1500-1800  was  a  time  of  great  upheaval  for  the  Indian 
communities.  But  until  recently,  the  scholarship  concerning  this 
period  had  a  strong  Euro-centric  bias.  Some  of  this  bias  has 
come  from  the  nature  of  the  available  historical  evidence,  and  one 
way  that  people  have  started  to  redress  this  imbalance  is  through 
archaeology.  UNC  archaeologists  Steve  Davis  and  Trawick  Ward, 
among  others,  have  excavated  Indian  sites  dating  to  the  contact 
period.  It  has  become  clear  as  a  result  of  this  research  that,  in  the 
early  years  of  contact,  nnany  Indian  groups  were  surprisingly  little 
affected  by  the  presence  of  the  Europeans.  European  goods  were 
selectively  adopted  and  were  used  in  very  Indian  ways.  Rather 
than  passively  acculturating  to  European  lifeways,  many  Indian 
groups  actively  resisted  European  cultural  influence.  One  of  the 
clearest  examples  comes  from  Rhode  Island  where  traditional  In- 
dian burial  rituals  became  more  elaborate  after  European  contact, 
perhaps  as  a  way  to  assert  cultural  continuity. 

I  hope  that  as  our  discussions  proceed  we  will  find  mutual  inter- 
ests in  these  and  other  areas. 


Lee  Greene: 

There  is  a  lot  currently  going  on  in  Afro-American  literary  studies.  I 
will  confine  my  comments  to  one  isolated  area  of  study  - 
slavery.  The  topic  of  slavery  has  never  been  absent  from  any 
generation  of  AJfro-American  literary  expressions.  And  regardless 
of  new  trends  and  movements  in  Afro-American  literature  over  the 
more  than  two  centuries  of  Its  existence,  the  historical  reality  of 
Afro-American  life  has  remained  In  the  forefront  -  or  not  far  from 
It  -  of  literary  expression.  This  is  particularly  the  case  for  Afro- 
American  prose  narratives. 

During  the  last  quarter  century  the  Afro-American  slave  narrative 
has  received  increasing  attention  from  literary  scholars.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  University  of  Utah  devoted  an  entire  conference  to 
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just  one  of  these  narratives,  the  1789  pubiioation  Narrative  of  the 
Life  of  Oladuah  Equiano.  The  conference  attracted  as  presenters 
about  a  dozen  established  scholars  in  Afro-American  literature 
and  about  a  like  number  of  budding  scholars  in  the  field.  There 
were  25  papers  scheduled  for  the  conference  that  dealt  with 
various  aspects  of  Equiano's  Narrative,  Including  its  relationship 
to  other  Afro-American  literary  works  and  writers. 

To  some,  this  scholariy  event  may  appear  an  oddity.  To  others,  It 
is  quite  timely,  given  the  current  -  and  recurring  -  emphases  In 
Afro-American  literature  and  literary  studies.  Two  other  (among 
several)  literary  events  within  the  past  few  years  speak  to  this  con- 
ference as  a  logical  juncture  in  Afro-American  literary  scholarship: 
the  publication  of  Toni  Morrison's  Pulitzer  Prize  novel  Beloved 
and  the  publication  of  Sheriey  Anne  Williams's  highly  acclaimed 
novel  Dessa  Rose.  These  two  novels,  along  with  Octavia  Butler's 
science  fiction  novel  Kindred  and  many  lesser-known  novels  over 
the  last  decade  or  so,  testify  to  the  continued  —  and  heightened 
—  interest  among  Afro-American  Imaginative  writers  in  the  topic 
of  slavery. 

Some  regard  the  novels  I  just  mentioned  and  similar  ones  as  a 
sign  that  the  era  of  the  black  woman  novelist  is  here  for  a  long 
stay.  For  others,  these  publications  signify  different  things,  one  of 
which  is  that  regardless  of  whether  the  black  male  or  the  black 
female  is  In  the  forefront  of  Afro-American  fictive  discourse, 
slavery  will  continue  to  be  a  mainstay  topic.  Indeed,  the  story  of 
blacks'  ordeal  In  slavery  has  been  told  only  In  part  -  perhaps 
only  a  small  part.  And  as  writers  continue  to  place  pieces  into  the 
puzzle,  pieces  usually  based  on  historically  documented  occur- 
rences, literary  critics  will  -  and  must  -  continue  to  unravel  the 
threads  that  have  knotted  the  tapestry  of  the  slaves'  experience. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  event  that  is  sure  to  prove  seminal. 
That  Is  the  Black  Periodical  Fiction  Project,  which  has  issued  on 
microfiche  the  first  installment  of  a  project  that  will  include  ap- 
proximately 150.000  literary  items.  Including  about  13.000  pieces 
of  fiction  published  in  black  periodicals  between  1827  and  1919. 
The  availability  of  these  primary  sources  to  literary  scholars  is  cer- 
tain to  propel  the  direction  in  which  Afro-American  literary 
scholarship  has  moved  during  the  twentieth  century. 
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There  are  several  schools  within  Afro-American  literary  scholar- 
ship. One  of  these  is  wedded  to  a  study  of  the  direct  relationships 
between  Afro-American  life  and  Afro-American  literature.  What  we 
are  learning  and  will  continue  to  learn  -  independently  and  in 
response  to  what  the  writers  have  done  and  are  doing  -  is  that 
there  are  numerous  gaps  in  the  published  history  of  blacks  in  this 
country,  particularly  the  history  that  precedes  1865.  As  Afro- 
American  imaginative  writers  continue  to  fill  in  these  gaps  and  as 
literary  products  of  the  past  that  filled  in  the  gaps  become  more 
accessible  to  current  scholars  in  Afro-American  literature,  literary 
critics  will  have  a  field  to  mine. 

The  generation  of  scholars  trained  in  American  literary  studies 
since  1940  has  all  but  retired  from  the  academy.  And  many  of  the 
students  they  trained  are  facing  retirement  in  the  near  future.  The 
post-1940  generation  and  their  students  were  trained  in  what  we 
call  the  New  Criticism.  And  up  until  the  last  decade  the  New 
Criticism  dominated  critical  approaches  to  American  literature. 
The  New  Criticism  also  had  a  strong  hold  -  some  say  a 
stranglehold  -  on  approaches  to  Afro-American  literature  -  at 
least  those  approaches  accepted  by  the  literary  establishment. 
But  the  stranglehold  was  not  unto  death.  For  despite  the  privileg- 
ing of  the  New  Criticism,  many  -  perhaps  most  -  Afro-American 
literary  scholars  continued  to  examine  the  historical  reality  black 
writers  incorporated  into  their  fictions. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  coincidence  that  the  leading  framers  of  the  New 
Criticism  were  Southern  white  males.  And  perhaps  it  also  is  coin- 
cidence that  practitioners  of  the  New  Criticism  minimized  and 
even  deprecated  those  aspects  of  history  that  were  integral  to  an 
Afro-American  fictive  text.  Under  these  conditions  much  Afro- 
American  literature  and  scholarship  about  that  literature  went  ig- 
nored, or  at  best  designated  (or  denigrated)  as  sociology  and  not 
art.  With  the  current  privileging  of  literary  theories  that  foreground 
history  (broadly  defined  here),  both  Afro-American  writers  and 
critics  of  the  literature  are  enjoying  widespread  attention  now  for 
doing  what  they  always  have  done. 

Now  that  the  affinities  between  life  and  literature  are  In  vogue  - 
and  now  that  black  writers  (at  least  some  of  the  women)  are  in 
vogue  —  critics  of  Afro-American  literature  indeed  have  a  field  to 
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mine.  So  for  these  critics  it  is  l3acl<  to  tine  arcliives  with  renewed 
vigor  to  assess  the  veracity  of  Afro-American  fictive  discourse  that 
revises  both  historical  and  imaginative  texts  about  the  black  ex- 
perience during  slavery  and  its  aftermath.  And  given  the  current 
literary  theories  that  are  enjoying  widespread  influence,  the  critic 
will  not  have  his  work  so  readily  dismissed  as  something  other 
than  literary  scholarship. 

So  what  does  all  this  mean  for  Southern  Studies?  From  the 
vantage  of  the  literary  scholar  interested  in  Afro-American  litera- 
ture, it  means  searching  through  a  plethora  of  historical  docu- 
ments in  order  to  assess  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
the  life  and  the  literature  of  Afro-Americans.  One  by-product  is 
that  the  gaps  in  the  historical  picture  of  the  slave  experience  will 
be  gradually  filled.  Another  Is  that  the  Afro-American  perspective 
on  the  nature  of  Afro-Amerisan  reality  will  gain  wider  attention.  In 
essence,  as  literary  scholars  unearth  materials  that  shed  light  on 
the  literature,  they  will  paniclpate  in  the  continued  revision  of  the 
received  history  of  New  World  Africans  during  tlie  ordeal  of 
slavery. 

Concentrated  attention  in  the  literature  to  the  black  woman's  ex- 
perience will  continue,  as  ft  has  done,  to  parallel  studies  in  other 
disciplines  about  the  life  of  American  women  in  general  and 
Southem  women  in  particular.  Feminist  studies  will  be  comple- 
mented by  what  is  being  done  and  what  will  be  done  about  the 
life  of  black  women  during  slavery.  Regional  studies  will  be  com- 
plemented -  through  revision  -  as  a  consequence  of  research 
critics  of  Afro-American  literature  conduct  in  their  efforts  to  assess 
the  historical  reality  of  Afro-American  fictive  discourse. 

Currently  received  notions  about  the  level  of  literacy  among  an- 
tebellum blacks,  about  black  family  structures,  about  sexual  prac- 
tices and  deviations  between  and  among  whites  and  blacks, 
about  black  forms  of  resistance  to  slavery,  and  on  and  on  are 
subject  to  undergo  revision  because  fiction  presents  a  view  of 
these  Issues  that  literary  scholars  will  attempt  to  verify  through  re- 
search in  manuscript  holdings.  And  as  Afro-American  writers 
produce  more  works  about  slavery,  and  as  critics  research  the 
materials  that  provide  the  historical  frames  for  these  imaginative 
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works,  the  history  of  blacks  and  of  whites  in  the  antebellum  South 
will  be  revised. 


David  Whisnant: 

One  of  the  most  promising  recent  developments  in  the  study  of 
the  history  of  the  South  has  been  Increasing  attention  to  the  spe- 
cial histories  of  its  subregions  and  of  their  vernacular  culture  — 
especially  of  their  music.  It  is  tempting  to  try  to  comment  on  both, 
but  having  only  ten  minutes  I  have  to  choose  between  them.  I  will 
take  the  former,  and  confine  my  remarks  to  the  subregion  i  know 
best,  which  is  Appalachia,  although  one  could  equally  well  look  at 
Cajun  southwestem  Louisiana  (as  Barry  Ancelet  and  others  are 
doing),  at  the  textile  piedmont  of  North  and  South  Carolina  (as 
Jacquelyn  Hall  and  her  students  have  been  doing),  or  at  Hispanic 
South  Florida. 

With  respect  to  the  Appalachian  subregion,  I  see  us  in  the  mklst 
of  what  might  be  called  a  fourth  wave  or  phase  of  serious 
documentation  and  writing  since  the  tum  of  the  century.  The  first 
arose  just  after  the  dose  of  Worid  War  I,  and  reached  from  John 
C.  Campbell's  The  Southern  Highlander  and  His  Homeland 
(1921)  through  Allen  Eaton's  Handicrafts  of  the  Southern  High- 
lands (1937)  and  on  to  the  eve  of  the  sixties  with  Marion 
Pearsall's  Little  Smoky  Ridge  (1959).  With  the  exception  of 
Campbell  and  the  anomalous  examples  of  the  Dreiser 
committee's  Harlan  Miners  Speak  (1932)  and  Malcolm  Ross's 
Machine  Age  in  the  Hills  (1936)  almost  none  of  that  first-phase 
writing  drew  upon  or  was  conceptually  analogous  to  the  kind  of 
scholarship  on  the  South  that  was  then  flourishing  at  Chapel  Hill. 
On  the  contrary,  it  continued  to  echo  the  dominant  themes  of  the 
local  color  literature,  the  feud-focussed  yellow  journalism,  and  the 
pseudo-scholariy  ethnocentric  once-overs  penned  by  In-and-out 
sociologists  at  the  tum  of  the  century. 

Fortunately,  a  second  phase  of  work  opened  with  Harry  Caudill's 
Night  Comes  to  the  Cumberlands  (1963).  That  phase  passed 
through  Jack  Weller's  property  criticized  Yesterday's  People 
(1965),  John  Fetterman's  Stinking  Creek  (1967)  and  John 
Stephenson's    Shiloh    (1968).     It    closed    with    Brown    and 
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Schwarzwellers's  Mountain  Families  in  Transition  (1971)  and 
Walls  and  Siejphenson's  Appalachia  in  the  Sixties  (1972). 

By  all  cxids  the  most  important  of  those  books  was  Caudili's.  It 
was  marred  -  as  virtually  everyone  has  by  now  pointed  out  -  by 
victim-blaming,  racism,  elitism,  sexism,  and  a  borderline 
pathological  preoccupation  with  restocl<ing  the  depleted  gene 
pool.  It  is  populated  by  an  amazing  numk>er  of  welfare  dependent, 
pill-popping,  out-of-worl<  miners  hacking  their  way  through  the  lat- 
ter stages  of  pneumoconiosis,  and  by  more  slatternly  women 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  book  since  Tobacco  Road. 
Nevertheless,  Caudili's  book  and  his  great  eloquence  as  a  public 
spokesman  forced  to  public  attention  many  of  the  themes  that 
were  to  prove  most  productive  analytically  in  the  next  wave  of 
scholarship:  a  quasi-colonial  system  of  absentee  resource  owner- 
ship and  social  exploitation,  the  wanton  degradation  of  the  physi- 
cal environment,  the  counterproductive  insensitivity  of  public 
Institutions  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
federal  programs  of  the  1960s,  and  the  necessity  for  humane 
planning  that  would  maximize  and  democratize  social  benefits. 

The  third  wave  consisted  of  the  work  of  a  group  of  young  Ap- 
palachian-tx)m  revisionist  scholars  galvanized  partly  by  Caudill 
ar)d  some  of  the  socio-political  movements  he  witnessed  and 
wrote  about:  the  anti-stripmining  struggles,  the  Black  Lung  As- 
sociation and  the  Miners  for  Democracy  campaign  of  UMWA  can- 
dkiate  Amold  Miller,  and  the  welfare  rights  movement.  Most  of 
this  new  group,  trained  for  teaching  and  research  in  the  estab- 
lished disciplines,  had  migrated  to  institutions  mostly  outside  the 
region.  Subsequently,  their  reading  and  experiences  in  the  en- 
vironmentalist, feminist,  civil  rights  and  anti-Vietnam  ferment  of 
the  sixties  drew  them  back  personally,  politically  and  intellectually 
to  the  region  and  its  problems.  Among  this  group  were 
anthropologist  Patricia  Beaver,  sociologists  Helen  Lewis  and 
Dwight  Billings,  historians  Ronald  Eller,  David  Corbin  and  John 
Williams,  political  scientists  Herbert  Reid,  Steve  Fisher  and  John 
Gaventa,  and  poets  and  novelists  such  as  Jim  Wayne  Miller,  Gur- 
ney  Norman  and  Wendell  Berry.  Providing  major  guidance  and  in- 
spiration to  many  of  us  was  San  Francisco-bom  folklorist  Archie 
Green,  whose  Only  A  Miner  (1972)  set  a  new  and  high  standard 
for  analysis  of  the  region's  cultural  and  political  history. 
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Those  of  us  who  found  ourselves  involved  In  this  enterprise 
produced  a  substantial  stream  of  books  from  the  mid-1970s  on- 
wards. A  number  of  aims  motivated  us  and  shaped  the  central 
thematics  of  those  books:  to  challenge  the  popular  culture 
stereotyping  and  the  ethnocentric  and  elitist  scholarship  of  the 
past  century,  to  delineate  the  special  character  of  the  history  of 
Appalachia  within  the  larger  history  of  the  South,  to  document  the 
historical  process  of  resource  expropriation  and  the  social  ex- 
ploitation that  accompanied  it  (principally  in  the  coalfields),  to  set 
the  historical  and  contemporary  problems  of  the  region  within  the 
context  of  larger  national  and  global  patterns  such  as  the  vertical 
Integration  of  the  energy  industry  and  the  political,  social,  and 
psychological  process  of  decolonization,  and  finally  (at  least  in 
my  own  case)  to  read  the  region's  cultural  and  planned  economic 
development  history  in  |x>litical  terms. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  scholarly,  social,  and  political  movement 
paralleled  both  in  time  and  in  its  major  dynamics  similar  proces- 
ses among  blacks,  women.  Native  Americans,  Chicanes,  and 
others  who  undertook  to  do  (and  re-do)  their  own  history.  And 
like  them,  it  was  linked  (at  some  levels  one  might  say  dedicated) 
to  movements  for  progressive  social  change. 

During  the  past  three  of  four  years,  several  excellent  new  books 
have  opened  what  one  might  call  a  fourth  wave  of  scholarly  writ- 
ing on  the  region,  produced  by  some  scholars  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  work  of  the  prior  waves  and  who  have  the  luxury  of 
access  to  far  more  extensive  and  better-organized  archives  than 
were  available  even  ten  years  ago.  The  best  of  these  new  books 
are  Rodger  Cunningham's  Apples  on  the  Flood  (1987),  Altina 
Waller's  sophisticated  rereading  of  the  Hatfields-McCoy  feud 
(UNC  Press,  1988),  and  Stephen  W.  Foster's  The  Past  Is  Another 
Country  (1988).  While  drawing  upon  (and  pursuing  some  of  the 
questions  central  to)  the  previous  phase  of  scholarship,  each 
raises  the  conceptual  level  of  the  discussion  by  several  notches. 
Cunningham  does  it  by  taking  a  historical  perspective  broader 
than  that  taken  by  any  previous  scholar;  Waller  through 
meticulous  attention  to  documentary  materials  either  unavailable 
to  or  overlooked  by  earlier  scholars;  and  Foster  by  questioning 
more  closely  than  ever  some  premises,  assumptions  and 
paradigms  central  to  earlier  analyses. 
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Focussing  on  the  public  challenge  to  Appalachian  Power 
Company's  plan  to  build  a  pumped-storage  facility  on  the  New 
River  in  western  North  Carolina,  Foster's  book  especially  sug- 
gests that  despite  the  major  accomplishments  of  the  Appalachian 
revisionist  historiography  of  the  past  twenty-five  or  so  years, 
some  major  tasks  remain.  The  coalfields  focus  that  emerged  with 
Caudill  dominates  the  enterprise  still,  despite  the  fact  that  there  is 
far  more  of  the  region  that  doesn't  have  coal  than  does.  Analysis 
of  women  in  the  region  lags  badly.  The  proper  and  necessary  em- 
phasis on  the  region  as  the  exploited  periphery  of  several  north- 
eastern metropoles  has  proceeded  mostly  at  the  expense  of  an 
equally  necessary  toughminded  self-reflexivity  concerning  col- 
laborative behaviors  among  the  region's  own  people.  Careful 
analytical  attention  to  the  complex  creative  vitality  of  the  region's 
culture  (mostly  its  music,  dance,  and  material  culture  traditions) 
has  been  a  vital  corrective,  but  the  romantic  mists  still  swirl  from 
time  to  time.  Personally,  if  I  never  see  another  film  about  a  basket- 
maker,  it  will  be  too  soon. 

So  where  Is  the  vector  pointing?  Or  where  must  It  point?  The  next 
few  years  will  undoubtedly  see  the  further  documentation  and 
analysis  of  subregional  specificities:  even  in  the  sixties  some 
community  organizers  who  strategized  about  "Appalachia"  and 
"coal  miners"  learned  that  the  eastern  Kentucky  coalfields  differed 
in  some  crucial  respects  from  the  West  Virginia  coalfields.  Never- 
theless, those  adjacent  areas  are  more  similar  than  either  Is  to  the 
valley  of  Virginia,  and  it  in  turn  is  not  westem  North  Carolina  or 
north  Georgia.  Younger  scholars  must  focus  their  books  on  those 
differences.  They  must  also  question  more  carefully  than  anyone 
has  yet  the  analytical  utility  of  the  very  notion  of  the  region  as  a 
region,  which  has  until  now  been  taken  more  or  less  as  an  un- 
questioned given.  They  must  undertake  sophisticated  and  politi- 
cally Informed  analysis  of  the  region's  literature,  linking  that 
analysis  to  the  historical  and  other  scholarship  of  the  past  three 
decades. 

I  am  confident  that  these  and  other  necessary  tasks  will  be  under- 
taken. The  structures  (archives,  journals,  institutes,  programs, 
media  efforts)  are  in  place.  Analytical  paradigms  continue  to  be 
refined,  and  younger  students  are  being  trained  far  better  than  we 
ourselves  were  to  do  such  work.  The  enterprise  will  undoubtedly 
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remain  as  a  vital  sector  of  Southern  studies,  hopefully  reminding 
us  that  the  text  of  the  South  must  necessarily  be  read  intertextual- 
ly  with  that  of  its  subregions. 


Ruel  Tyson: 

I  am  going  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  the  last  can  be  the  least 
[last  in  the  series  of  speakers  on  the  panel].  I  iiave  a  brief  didactic 
discourse  that  is  eminently  forgettable,  which  is  really  the  point  of 
this  discourse,  namely  I  suggest  that  "new  directions  in  Southern 
studies"  (or  any  other  studies  for  that  matter)  that  are  inattentive 
to  the  forms  (of  writing)  in  which  we  cast  our  studies  will  be  held 
captive,  and  we  will  simply  recycle  our  studies.  The  data  may  be 
new,  or  different,  but  the  forms  of  Its  expression  will  remain  tradi- 
tional. Our  tropes  are  our  destinies. 

In  1959  Mr.  Allen  Tate  published  an  essay  he  called  "A  Southern 
Mode  of  the  Imagination."  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  had  been 
previously  published.  It  is  found  at  the  rear  end  of  his  Collected 
Essays  (Denver:  Alan  Swallow,  1959,  pp.  554-568).  I  claim  that 
Tate's  description  of  the  Southern  imagination,  riding  as  it  does 
on  the  distinction  between  rhetoric  and  dialectic,  opens  the  way 
for  a  reconsideration,  in  scholarly  writing,  on  behalf  of  dialectic 
rather  than  the  persistence  of  rhetoric  in  the  trope  of  the  narrative. 
In  both  scholarly  writing  and  in  the  speech  of  Southerners,  black 
and  white,  narrative  (or  to  anticipate  Mr.  Tate,  rhetoric)  dominates 
all  other  modes  of  expression. 

Tate  says  that  "the  traditional  Southern  mode  of  discourse 
presupposes  somebody  at  the  other  end  silently  listening;  it  is  the 
rhetorical  mode.  Its  historical  rival  is  the  dialectical  mode,  or  the 
give  and  take  between  two  minds,  even  if  one  mind,  like  the  mind 
of  Socrates,  prevails  at  the  end.  The  Southerner  has  never  been  a 
dialectician.  "(p.560) 

Tate  observes  that  this  preference,  not  a  choice  but  a  convention, 
was  one  reason  Aristotle  and  not  Plato  was  quoted  in  defense  of 
slavery.  "Southerners  liked  the  deductive  method.  . .  Aristotle  as- 
sumed first  principles  from  which  he  —  and  the  old  Southerners 
after  him  -  could  make  appropriate  deductions  about  the  ine- 
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qualities  of  men."(p.560)  I  add  tliat  Aristotle's  style  was  that  of  lec- 
turer to  pupils,  again  a  style  that  fits  the  rhetorical  form  in  its 
pedagogical  mode. 

Walker  Percy  in  The  Last  Gentleman  (p.  161)  writes:  "then  back  to 
the  camper,  which  they'd  show  off  to  the  storekeeper,  he  ruminat- 
ing a  minute  and:  all  I  got  to  say  is  don't  walk  off  and  leave  the 
keys  In  It  -  and  so  on,  In  that  complex  Southern  tactic  of  assay- 
ing a  sort  of  mnnlng  start,  a  joke  before  the  joke,  ten  assumptions 
shared  and  a  common  stance  of  rhetoric  and  a  whole  shared  set 
of  special  Ironies  and  opposltes.  He  was  home.  Even  though  he 
was  hundreds  of  miles  from  home  and  had  never  been  here  and  it 
was  not  even  the  same  here  -  It  was  an  older  and  more 
decorous,  more  tended  to,  and  ad  ream  with  the  past  -  he  was 
home." 

Tate  contrasts  Emerson's  definition  of  the  American  Scholar  as 
man  thinking  with  the  Southern  definition:  man  talking. 

A  quick  genealogy  from  Tate:  The  accomplished  Christian 
gentleman  of  the  old  South  was  the  shadow,  attenuated  by  evan- 
gelical Calvinism,  of  his  renaissance  spiritual  ancestor,  who  had 
been  the  creation  of  the  rhetorical  condition,  out  of  Aristotle 
through  Cicero,  distilled  finally  by  Castlglione. 

Some  quick  features  of  this  rhetorical  man: 

D  manners  are  not  inventions  but  conventions  tacitly  agreed 
upon  to  protect  the  fool  from  the  consciousness  of  his  folly, 
[manners  and  conversation,  of  course,  always  exclude,  and 
conventions  are  particular  with  reference  to  who  gets  con- 
vened.] 

D  the  rhetorician  in  this  southern  mode  rests  upon  the  assump- 
tions of  identification  by  place,  local  community,  family 

D  this  type  does  not  address  first  principles  or  abstractions;  the 
Southern  rhetor  knew  whose  side  he  was  on  between  Burke 
and  Paine. 
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D  the  rhetorical  mode  is  related  to  the  myth-making  faculty,  and 
the  mythopoeic  mind  assumes  that  certain  great  typical  ac- 
tions embody  human  truth.  Tate  goes  on  to  note  that  the  criti- 
cal detachment  which  permits  him  to  give  these  elements  of 
the  Southern  mode  of  the  imagination  could  not  have  been 
done  from  within  It,  both  detachment  and  knowledge  of  the 
other  mode,  the  dialectical,  are  necessary  to  define  the 
Southern  mode  of  the  Imagination. 

D  the  composite  agrarian  hero  is  Cicero  Cinncinatus  -  there  Is 
no  better  image  of  the  South  before  1 860  and  for  wtiat  it  lar- 
gely was  until  about  1914  [some  would  argue  that  his  is  too 
narrow  a  time  frame.] 

a  the  old  Southern  rhetor  always  had  at  his  disposal  -  in  addi- 
tion to  his  eloquence  before  a  formal  audience  -  story-tell- 
ing, tall  tales  -  see  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet's  Georgia 
Scenes,  a  collection  of  tall  tales  written  by  an  accomplished 
gentleman  for  other  accomplished  gentlemen.  Also:  the  anec- 
dote, the  small  typical  action  resembling  the  medieval  ex- 
emplum,  and  It  verges  upon  the  myth  -  the  minor  secular 
myth  which  just  succeeds  in  skirting  round  the  suprahuman 
myth  of  religion,  says  Tate. 

Tate  could  have  added  much  more,  for  example,  conversion  nar- 
rative; and  preaching  -  preaching  is  didactic  and  rhetorical,  as- 
suming first  principles,  or  theology,  and  deducing  morals  and 
counsels  from  them  before  a  responsive  audience  which  is  not  of 
a  mind  to  ask  questions  but  to  make  confessions. 

In  all  Its  various  modes,  the  rhetoric  thrives  on  the  base  trope  of 
narrative,  whether  In  epic  account  -  to  which  both  the 
monumental  and  antiquarian  kinds  of  history  writing  and  telling 
are  allied  -  or  in  anecdote,  biography,  the  lives  of  great  men,  or 
as  myth,  whether  of  the  local  culture  and  Its  past,  or  of  the 
European  religion  preached  as  a  major  ingredient  in  that  past. 

The  counter  trope  to  narrative  Is  dialogue,  the  form  for  the  prac- 
tice of  the  dialectic,  the  method  for  both  arriving  at  first  principles 
as  well  as  the  method  of  Inquiry  for  discovering  first  principles 
hidden  in  the  practice  of  manners,  conversational  rhetoric,  and 
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even  In  tropes  like  metaphor  and  Irony.  The  massive  cultural  em- 
bedding, in  both  primary  cultural  activities  and  Institutions,  and  In 
secondary  commentaries  upon  them,  predicts  very  hard  going  for 
critical  history,  for  comparative  forms  of  analysis,  and  for  dialogi- 
cal  approaches  to  Intercultural  relations.  The  preference  for 
monumental  history  -  which  may  In  our  time  take  the  form  of 
"life  histories"  -  and  for  antiquarian  history,  which  In  our  time 
may  take  the  form  of  ethnic  centered  histories  -  these  preferen- 
ces amount  to  habits  rather  than  Intentional  acts  of  considered 
choice.  a 
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